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kiln at a temperature and humidity which he could not stand it seems that
the Vibo system, if sufficiently reliable, is pointing to the right solution.

PRESERVATION
The use of timber connectors in outside structures involves either the
use of a wood which will not decay or be liable to attack by insects such as
Californian redwood, or else the chemical preservation of the timber with
creosote or some proprietary preservative. Whilst there are many reliable
commercially produced rot- and insect-proof substances and liquids,
creosote is still the most commonly used ; it is cheap and lasting, generally
available, pressure plants for impregnation are conveniently situated,
and its use is backed by many years of experience.
The brushing of creosote or almost any preservative on to timber is
very temporary in its effect and must be repeated at frequent intervals ;
the slightest abrasion of the protective skin, which is at most only J-in.
thick, is sufficient to allow fungal infection by spores which germinate and
spread within the untreated wood beneath. Similarly a wood boring insect
could gain entry, and its larvae develop and bore unseen under the surface
of the wood.
Immersion in a tank of creosote which can be heated and then cooled
causes good impregnation, especially in the sapwood of softwoods, and is
used with success for posts, rails and pitprops. The disadvantage is that
very often too much creosote is absorbed and the wood *' bleeds " con-
siderably after fixing in position.
The most effective method is by impregnation in a pressure cylinder.
The timber is first cut to the required size and shape, including the boring
of bolt-holes if possible, loaded into a special trolley, and run on rails
into the cylinder. This looks like a large boiler with one end having a
special door which can be swung-to and closed by fixing clamps around
its edge.
Three processes are in common use: the Rueping or Empty Cell;
the Bethell or Full Cell; and the Boulton. The latter combines either of
the first two with the preliminary extraction, under a vacuum," of surplus
moisture from the timber.
Immersion in hot creosote takes place in all three, but with the first the
creosote is run out after the pressure by steam or air has been exerted for a
sufficiently long time, and then a vacuum is created which exhausts the
cells of the wood of the free creosote. The final product does not" bleed "
after fixing and is comparatively clean to handle. It is effective in temperate
climates for superstructures, but is not suitable for exposed positions in
tropical countries or for immersion in water where leaching,of the preser-
vative and attacks by marine borers are liable to occur.
The Full Cell process is similar but without the final vacuum and